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and repair the streets was only a part of the changes under the new
scheme. The dangerous kennel in the middle of the road was replaced
by gutters on each side, and in the principal streets the old round pebbles
gave way to flat Purbeck stone. The Acts provided for the scavenging
of the streets and removal of household rubbish as well as for the
removal of encroachments on the streets, of the bulks or stalls, the
show-boards, the projecting balconies, the dangerous unfenced open
cellars, and the unprotected coal-shoots. The many signs which had
extended completely across narrow streets to the obstruction of light
and air were taken down and the water which in rainy weather spouted
freely from the gutters on the house tops, was confined to pipes. As one
Act followed another in quick succession, a new code of street be-
haviour was laid down, and some restraint was put on the manifold
operations of industrial and domestic life which had taken place in the
roadway.113 The Paving Commissioners found themselves obliged to
undertake, or require the Commissioners of Sewers to undertake, the
construction and deepening of sewers and drains.114
The change both in appearance and sanitation was immense. The
Westminster paving enterprise was described in 1787 as "an under-
taking which has introduced a degree of elegance and symmetry into
the streets of the metropolis, that is the admiration of all Europe and
far exceeds anything of die kind in the modern world ',115
Many parts of the City especially are made more open by pulling down houses
[wrote Wales, a master at Christ's Hospital, in 1781] and all the streets are
more airy and wholesome by removing the signs. ... The streets are also
better and more regularly cleansed; and by the addition of several new
works, water is become much more plentiful than it was heretofore; and this
has been a great means of contribution not only to greater cleanliness in our
houses, but also towards purifying the air by washing the filth out of the
kennels and common shoars... *116
Paving Acts on the new model were effective, while earlier ones were
unenforceable, because they provided for a staff of paid officials and
because infringements of the Acts were made punishable in a summary
way before the magistrates. The old methods of presentment and
indictment were slow, expensive and uncertain, and where street
nuisances were concerned, very seldom carried through. The present-
ments of annoyance juries to courts leet were futile and the fines they